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body assumed? For they were not created sudden- 
ly and all of a piece, but by some kind of evolution, 
physical or spiritual or both. No doubt, the descent 
of the Avatar, like the divine birth from the other 
side, is essentially a spiritual phenomenon, as is 
shown by the Gita’s âtmânam srijami, it is a soul- 
birth; but still there is here an attendant physical 
birth. How then were this human mind and body 
of the Avatar created? If we suppose that the body 
is always created by the hereditary evolution, by 
inconscient Nature and its immanent Life-spirit with- 
out the intervention of the individual soul, the matter 
becomes simple. A physical and mental body is 
prepared fit for the divine incarnation by a pure or 
great heredity and the descending Godhead takes 
possession of it. But the Gita in this very passage 
applies the doctrine of reincarnation, boldly enough, 
to the Avatar himself, and in the usual theory of 
reincarnation the reincarnating soul by its past 
spiritual and psychological evolution itself determines 
and in a way prepares its own mental and physical 
body. The soul prepares its own body, the body 
is not prepared for it without any reference to the 
soul. Are Wwe then to suppose an eternal or conti- 
nual Avatar himself evolving, we might say, his 
own fit mental and physical body according to the 
needs and pace of the human evolution and so 
appearing from age to age, yuge yuge? In some 
such spirit some would interpret the ten incarnations 
of Vishnu, first in animal forms, then in the animal 
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man, then in the dwarf man-soul, Vamana, the 
violent Asuric man, Rama of the axe, the divinely- 
natured man, a greater Rama, the awakened spiri- 
tual man, Buddha, and, preceding him in time, but 
final in place, the complete divine manhood, 
Krishna,—for the last Avatar, Kalki, only accom- 
plishes the work Krishna began,—he fulfils in 
power the great struggle which the previous Avatars 
prepared in all its potentialities. It is a difficult 
assumption to our modern mentality, but the 
language of the Gita seems to demand it. Or since 
the Gita does not expressly slove the problem, we 
may solve it in some other way of our own, as that 
the body is prepared by the Jiva but assumed from 
birth by the Godhead or that it is prepared by one of 
the four Manus, chatvaéro manavah, of the Gita, the 
spiritual Fathers of every human mind and body. 
This is going far into the mystic field from which the 
modern reason is still averse; but once we admit 
Avatarhood, we have already entered into it and, 
once entered, may as well tread in it with firm 
footsteps. 

There the Gita’s doctrine of Avatarhood stands. 
We have had to advert to it at length in this aspect 
of its method, as we did to the question of its pos- 
sibility, because it is necessary to look at it and face 
the difficulties which the reasoning mind of man is 
likely to offer to it. It is true that the physical 
Avatarhood does not fill a large space in the Gita, 
but still it does occupy a definite place in the chain 
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of its teachings and is implied in the whole scheme, 
the very framework being the Avatar leading the 
vibhati, the man who has risen to the greatest 
heights of mere manhood, to the divine birth 
and divine works. No doubt, too, the inner 
descent of the Godhead to raise the human soul into 
himself is the main thing,—it is the inner Christ, 
Krishna or Buddha that matters. But just as the 
outer life is of immense importance for the inner 
development, so the external Avatarhood is of no 
mean importance for this great spiritual manifesta- 
tion. The consummation in the mental and physical 
symbol assists the growth of the inner reality ; after- 
wards the inner reality expresses itself with greater 
power in a more perfect symbolisation of itself 
through the outer life. Between these two, spiritual 
reality and mental and physical expression, acting 
and returning upon each other constantly the mani- 
festation of the Divine in humanity has elected to 
move always in the cycles of its concealment and 
its revelation. 
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The work for which the Avatar descends has 


like his birth a double sense and a double form. 
It has an outward side of the divine force acting 
upon the external world in order to maintain there 
and to reshape the divine law by which the Godward 
effort of humanity is kept from decisive retrogression 
and instead decisively carried forward in spite of the 
rule of action and reaction, the rhythm of advance 
and relapse by which Nature proceeds. It has an 
inward side of the divine force of the Godward cons- 
ciousness acting upon the soul of the individual and 
the soul of the race, so that it may receive new 
forms of revelation of the Divine in man and may 
be sustained, renewed and enriched in its power of 
upward self-unfolding. The Avatar does not 
descend merely for a great outward action, as the 
pragmatic sense in humanity is too often tempted 
to suppose. Action and event have no value in 
themselves, but only take their value from the force 
which they represent and the idea which they symbo- 
lise and which the force is there to serve? 

The crisis in which the Avatar appears, though 
apparent to the outward eye only as a crisis of events 
and great material changes, is always in its source 
and real meaning a crisis in the consciousness of 
humanity when it has to undergo some grand modi- 
fication and effect some new development. For this 
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action of change a divine force is needed; but the 
force varies always according to the power of cons- 
ciousness which it embodies; hence the necessity of 
a divine consciousness manifesting in the mind and 
soul of humanity. Where indeed, the change is 
mainly intellectual and practical the intervention of 
the Avatar is not needed; there is a great uplifting 
of consciousness, a great manifestation of power in 
which men are for the time being exalted above their 
normal selves, and this surge of consciousness and 
power finds its wave-crests in certain exceptional 
individuals, vibhitis, whose action leading the 
general action is sufficient for the change intended. 
The Reformation in Europe and the French Revo- 
lution were crises of this character; they were nç 
great spiritual events, but intellecisal aud practical 
changes, one in religious, the other in social and 
political ideas, forms and motives, and the modi- 
fication of the general consciousness brought about 
was a mental and dynamic, but not a spiritual modi- 
fication. But when the crisis has a spiritual seed or 
intention, then a complete or a partial manifestation 
of the God-consciousness in a human mind and soul 
comes as its originator or leader. That is the 
Avatar. ` 

The outward action of the Avatar is described 
in the Gita as the restoration of the Dharma; when 
from age to age the Dharma fades, languishes, loses 
force and its opposite arises, strong and oppressive, 
then the Avatar comes and raises it again to power; 
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and as then things in idea are always represented by 
things in action and by human beings who obey their 
impulsion, his mission is, in its most human and 
outward terms, to relieve the seekers of the Dharma 
who are oppressed by the reign of the reactionary 
darkness and to destroy the wrongdoers who seek 
to maintain the denial of the Dharma. But the 
language used can easily be given a poor and in- 
sufficient connotation which would deprive Avatar- 
hood of all its spiritual depth of meaning. Dharma 
is a word which has an ethical and practical, a natural 
and philosophical and a religious and spiritual signi- 
ficance, and it may be used in any of these senses 
exclusive of the others, in a purely ethical, a purely 
philosophical or a purely religious sense. Ethically 
it means the law of righteousness, the moral rule of 
conduct, or in a still more outward and practical 
significance social and political justice, or even 
simply the observation of the social law. If used 
in this sense we shall have to understand that when 
unrighteousness, injustice and oppression prevail, 
the Avatar descends to deliver the good and destroy 
the wicked, to break down injustice and oppression 
and restore the ethical balance of mankind. 

Thus the popular and mythical account of the 
Krishna avatar is that the unrighteousness of the 
Kurus as incarnated in Duryodhana and his brothers 
became so great a burden to the earth that she had 
to call upon God to descend and lighten her load; 
accordingly Vishnu incarnated as Krishna, delivered 
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the oppressed Pandavas and destroyed the unjust 
Kauravas. A similar account is given of the descent 
of the previous Vishnu avatar, of Rama to destroy 
the unrighteous oppression of Ravana, of Parashu- 
rama to destroy the unrighteous license of the mili- 
tary and princely caste, the Kshatriyas, of the dwarf 
Vamana to destroy the rule of the Titan Bali. But 
obviously the purely practical, ethical or social and 
political mission of the Avatar which is thus thrown 
into popular and mythical form, does not give a right 
account of the phenomenon of Avatarhood. It does 
not cover its spiritual sense, and if this outward 
utility were all, we should have to exclude Buddha 
and Christ whose mission was not at all to destroy 
evildoers and deliver the good, but to bring to all 
men a new spiritual message and a new law of divine 
growth and spiritual realisation. On the other hand, 
if we give to the word dharma only its religious 
sense, in which it means a law of religious and 
spiritual life, we shall indeed get to the kernel of 
the matter, but we shall be in danger of excluding 
a most important part of the work done by the 
Avatar. Always we see in the history of the divine 
incarnations the double work, and inevitably, be- 
cause the Avatar takes up the workings of God in 
human life, the way of the divine Will and Wisdom 
in the world, and that always fulfils itself externally 
as well as internally, by inner progress in the soul 
and by an outer change in the life. 

The Avatar may descend as a great spiritual 
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teacher and saviour, the Christ, the Buddha, but 
always his work leads, after he has finished his 
earthly manifestation, to a profound and powerful 
change not only in the ethical, but in the social and 
outward life and ideals of the race. He may on 
the other hand, descend as an incarnation of the 
divine life, the divine personality and power in its 
characteristic action, for a mission ostensibly social, 
ethical and political, as is represented in the story 
of Rama or Krishna; but always then this descent 
becomes in the soul of the race a permanent power 
for the inner living and the spiritual rebirth. It is 
indeed curious to note that the permanent, vital, 
universal effect of Buddhism and Christianity has 
been the force of their ethical, social and practical 
ideals and their influence even on the men and the 
ages which have rejected their religious and spiritual 
beliefs, forms and disciplines; later Hinduism 
which rejected Buddha, his sangha and his 
dharma, bears the ineffaceable imprint of the social 
and ethical influence of Buddhism and its effect on 
the ideas and the life of the race, while in modern 
Europe, Christian only in name, humanitarianism is 
the translation into the ethical and social sphere and 
the aspiration to liberty, equality and fraternity the 
translation into the social and political sphere of the 
spiritual truths of Christianity, the latter especially 
being effected by men who aggressively rejected the 
Christian religion and spiritual discipline and by an 
age which in its intellectual effort of emancipation 
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tried to get rid of Christianity as a creed. On the 
other hand the life of Rama and Krishna belongs 
to the prehistoric past which has come down only 
in poetry and legend and may even be regarded as 
myths; but it is quite immaterial whether we regard 
them as myths or historical facts, because their 
permanent truth and value lie in their persistence as 
a spiritual form, presence, influence in the inner 
consciousness of the race and the life of the human 
soul. Avatarhood is a fact of divine life and con- 
sciousness which may realise itself in an outward 
action but must persist, when that action is over and 
has done its work, in a spiritual influence; or may 
realise itself in a spiritual influence and teaching, 
but must then have its permanent effect, even when 
the new religion or discipline is exhausted, in the 
thought, temperament and outward life of mankind. 

We must then, in order to understand the 
Gita’s description of the work of the Avatar, take 
the idea of the Dharma in its fullest, deepest and 
largest conception, as the inner and the outer law by 
which the divine Will and Wisdom work out the 
spiritual evolution of mankind and its circumstances 
and results in the life of the race. Dharma in the 
Indian coriception is not merely the good, the right, 
morality and justice, ethics; it is the whole govern- 
ment of all the relations of man with other beings, 
with Nature, with God, considered from the point 
of view of a divine principle working itself out in 
forms and laws of action, forms of the inner and 
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the outer life, orderings of relations of every kind 
in the world. Dharma* is both that which we hold 
to and that which holds together our inner and outer 
activities. In its primary sense it means a funda- 
mental law of our nature which secretly conditions 
all our activities, and in this sense each being, type, 
species, individual, group has its own dharma. 
Secondly, there is the divine nature which has to 
develop and manifest in us, and in this sense 
dharma is the law of the inner workings by which 
that grows in our being. Thirdly, there is the law 
by which we govern our outgoing thought and 
action and our relations with each other so as to 
help best both our own growth and that of the 
human race towards the divine ideal. 

Dharma is generally spoken of as something 
eternal and unchanging, and so it is in the funda- 
mental principle, in the ideal, but in its forms it 
is continually changing and evolving, because man 
does not already possess the ideal or live in it, but 
aspires more or less perfectly towards it, is growing 
towards its knowledge and practice. And in this 
growth dharma is all that helps us to grow into the 
divine purity, largeness, light, freedom, power, 
strength, joy, love, good, unity, beauty, and against 
it stands its shadow and denial, all that resists its 
growth and has not undergone its law, all that has 
not yielded up and does not will to yield up its 
secret of divine values, but presents a front of per- 


* The word means “holding” from the root dhri, to hold. 
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version and contradiction, of impurity, narrowness, 
bondage, darkness, weakness, vileness, discord and 
suffering and division, and the hideous and the 
crude, all that man has to leave behind in his pro- 
gress. This is the adharma, not-dharma, which 
strives with and seeks to overcome the dharma, to 
draw backward and downward, the reactionary 
force which makes for evil, ignorance and darkness. 
Between the two there is perpeutal battle and 
struggle, oscillation of victory and defeat in which 
sometimes the upward and sometimes the down- 
ward forces prevail. This has been typefied in the 
Vedic image of the struggle between the divine and 
the Titanic powers, the sons of the Light and the 
undivided Infinity and the children of the Dark- 
ness and Division, in Zoroastrianism by Ahuramazda 
and Ahriman, and in later religions in the contest 
between God and his angels and Satan or Iblis and 
his demons for the possession of human life and 
the human soul. 

It is these things that condition and determine 
the work of the Avatar. In the Buddhistic formula 
the disciple takes refuge from all that opposes his 
liberation, in three powers, the dharma, the sangha, 
the Buddha. So in Christianity we have the law 
of Christian living, the Church and the Christ. 
These three are always the necessary elements of 
the work of the Avatar. He gives a dharma, a 
law of self-discipline by which to grow out of the 
lower into the higher life and which necessarily in- 
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cludes a rule of action and of relations with our 
fellowmen and other beings, endeavour in the 
eightfold path or the law of faith, love and purity 
or any other such revelation of the nature of the 
divine in life. Then because every tendency in 
man has its collective as well as its individual 
aspect, because those who follow one way are 
naturally drawn together into spiritual companion- 
ship and unity, he establishes the sangha, the 
fellowship and union of those whom his personality 
and his teaching unite. In Vaishnavism there is 
the same trio, bhdgavat, bhakta, bhagavan,—the 
bhagavat, which is the law of the Vaishnava dis- 
pensation of adoration and love, the bhakta repre- 
senting the fellowship of those in whom that law 
is manifest, bhagavan, the divine Lover and Beloved 
in whose being and nature the divine law of love 
is founded and fulfils itself. The Avatar represents 
this third element, the divine personality, nature 
and being who is the soul of the dharma and the 
sangha, informs them with himself, keeps them 
living and draws men towards the felicity and the 
liberation. 

In the teaching of the Gita, which is more 
catholic and complex than other specialised teach- 
ings and disciplines, these things assume a larger 
meaning. For the unity here is the all-embracing 
Vedantic unity by which the soul sees all in itself 
and itself in all and makes itself one with all beings. 
The dharma is therefore the taking up of all human 
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relations into a higher divine meaning; starting from 
the established ethical, social and religious rule 
which binds together the whole community in which 
the God-seeker lives, it lifts it up by informing it 
with the Brahmic consciousness; the law it gives 18 
the law of oneness, of equality, of liberated, desire- 
less, God-governed action, of God-knowledge and 
self-knowledge enlightening and drawing to itself 
all the nature and all the action, drawing it towards 
divine being and divine consciousness, and of God- 
love as the supreme power and crown of the 
knowledge and the action. The idea of companion- 
ship and mutual aid in God-love and God-seeking 
which is at the basis of the idea of the sangha or 
divine fellowship, is brought in when the Gita 
speaks of the seeking of God through love and 
adoration, but the real sangha of this teaching is all 
humanity. The whole world is moving towards 
this dharma, each man according to his capacity, — 
“it is my path that men follow in every way,’’— 
and the God-seeker, making himself one with all, 
making their joy and sorrow and all their life his 
own, the liberated made already one self with all 
beings, lives in the life of humanity, lives for the 
one Self in humanity, for God in all beings, acts 
for lokasangraha, for the maintaining of all in their 
dharma and the Dharma, for the maintenance of 
their growth in all its stages and in all its paths to- 
wards the Divine. For the Avatar here, though he 
is manifest in the name and form of Krishna, lays 
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no exclusive stress on this one form of his human 
birth, but on that which it represents, the Divine, 
the Purushottama, of whom all Avatars are the 
human births, of whom all forms and names of the 
Godhead worshipped by men are the figures. The 
way declared by Krishna here is indeed announced 
as the way by which man can reach the real 
knowledge and the real liberation, but it is one that 
is inclusive of all paths and not exclusive. For the 
Divine takes up into his universality all Avatars and 
all teachings and all dharmas. 

The Gita lays stress upon the struggle of which 
the world is the theatre, in its two aspects, the inner 
struggle and the outer battle. In the inner struggle 
the enemies are within, in the individual, and the 
slaying of desire, ignorance, egoism is the victory. 
But there is an outer struggle between the powers 
of the Dharma and the Adharma in the human 
collectivity. The former is supported by the divine, 
the godlike nature in man, and by those who re- 
present it or strive to realise it in human life, the 
latter by the Titanic or demoniac, the Asuric and 
Rakshasic nature whose head is a violent egoism, 
and by those who represent and strive to, satisfy it. 
This is the war of the Gods and Titans, the symbol 
of which the old Indian literature is full, the struggle 
of the Mahabharata of which Krishna is the central 
figure being often represented in that image; the 
Pandavas who fight for the establishment of the 
kingdom of the Dharma, are the sons of the Gods, 
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their powers in human form, their adversaries are 
incarnations of the Titanic powers, they are Asuras. 
This outer struggle too the Avatar comes to aid, 
directly or indirectly, to destroy the reign of the 
Asuras, the evil doers, and in them depress the 
power they represent and to restore the oppressed 
ideals of the Dharma. He comes to bring nearer 
the kingdom of heaven on earth in the collectivity 
as well as to build the kingdom of heaven within 
in the individual human soul. 

The inner fruit of the Avatar’s coming is 
gained by those who learn from it the true nature of 
the divine birth and the divine works and who, 
growing full of him in their consciousness and taking 
refuge in him with their whole being, manmayd 
mam upâçritâh, purified by the realising force of 
their knowledge and delivered from the lower 
nature, attain to the divine being and divine nature, 
madbhavam. The Avatar comes to reveal the 
divine nature in man above this lower nature and to 
show what are the divine works, free, unegoistic, 
disinterested, impersonal, universal, full of the 
divine light, the divine power and the divine love. 
He comes as the divine personality which shall fill 
the consciousness of the human being and replace 
the limited egoistic personality, so that it shall be 
liberated out of ego into infinity and universality, 
out of birth into immortality. He comes as the 
divine power and love which calls men to itself, so 
that they may take refuge in that and no longer in 
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the insufficiency of their human wills and the strife 
of their human fear, wrath and passion, and 
liberated from all this unquiet and suffering may 
live in the calm and bliss of the Divine.* Nor does 
it matter essentially in what form and name or put- 
ting forward what aspect of the Divine he comes; 
for in all ways, varying with their nature, men are 
following the path set to them by the Divine which 
will in the end lead them to him and the aspect of 
him which suits their nature is that which they can 
best follow when he comes to lead them; in what- 
ever way men accept, love and take joy in God, in 
that way God accepts, loves and takes joy in man. 
Ye yathd mam prapadyante tans tathaiva bha- 


jamyaham. 


* Janma karma cha me divyam evam yo vetti tattwatah. 
Tyaktva deham punarjanma naiti mâm eti so'rjuna. 
Vitaragabhayakrodh4é manmay& mam up§gritah. 

Bahavo jnânatapasâ putâ madbhavam 4gatah. 
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To attain to the divine birth,—a divinising 
new bi.th of the soul into a higher consciousness, — 
and to do divine works both as a means towards that 
before it is attained and as an expression of it after it 
is attained, is then all the Karmayoga of the Gita. 
The Gita does not try to define works by any out- 
ward signs through which it can be recognisable to 
an external gaze, measurable by the criticism of the 
world; it deliberately renounces even the ordinary 
ethical distinctions by which men seek to guide 
themselves in the light of the human reason. The 
signs by which it distinguishes divine works are all 
profoundly intimate and subjective; the stamp by 
which they are known is invisible, spiritual, supra- 
ethical. 

They are recognizable only by the light of the 
soul from which they come. For, it says ‘‘what is 
action and what is inaction, as to this even the sages 
are perplexed and deluded,” because, judging by 
practical, gocial, ethical, intellectual standards, they 
discriminate by accidentals and do not go to the root 
of the matter; “I will declare to thee that agtion 
by the knowledge of which thou shalt be released 
from all ills. One has to understand about action 
as well as to understand about wrong action and 
about inaction one has to understand; thick and 
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tangled is the way of works.’ Action in the world 
is like a deep forest, gahana, through which man 
goes stumbling as best he can, by the light of the 
ideas of his time, the standards of his personality, 
his environment, or rather of many times, many 
personalities, layers of thought and ethics from 
many social stages all inextricably confused together, 
temporal and conventional amidst all their claim to 
absoluteness and immutable truth, empirical and 
irrational in spite of their aping of right reason. 
And finally the sage seeking in the midst of it all 
a highest foundation of fixed law and an original 
truth finds himself obliged to raise the last supreme 
question, whether all action and life itself are not 
a delusion and a snare and whether cessation from 
action, akarma, is not the last resort of the tired and 
disillusioned human soul. But, says Krishna, in 
this matter even the sages are perplexed and 
deluded. For by action, by works, not by inaction 
comes the knowledge and the release. 

What then is the solution? what is that type 
of works by which we shall be released from the 
ills of life, from this doubt, this error, this grief, 
from this mixed, impure and baffling result even of 
our purest and best-intentioned acts, from these 
million forms of evil and suffering? No outward 
distinctions need be made, is the reply; no work 
the world needs, be shunned; no limit or hedge set 
round our human activities; on the contrary, all 
actions should be done, but from a soul in Yoga 
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with the Divine, yuktah _ kritsna-karme-krit. 
Akarma, cessation from action is not the way; the 
man who has attained to the insight of the highest 
reason, perceives that such inaction is itself a cons- 
tant action, a state subject to the workings of Nature 
and her qualities. The mind that takes refuge in 
physical inactivity, is still under the delusion that it 
and not Nature is the doer of works; it has mistaken 
inertia for liberation; it does not see that even in 
what seems absolute inertia greater than that of the 
stone or clod, Nature is at work, keeps unimpaired 
her hold. On the contrary in the full flood of 
action the soul is free from its works, is not the doer, 
not bound by what is done, and he who lives in 
the freedom of the soul, not in the bondage of the 
modes of Nature, alone has release from works. 
This is what the Gita clearly means when it says 
that he who in action can see inaction and can see 
action still continuing in cessation from works, is 
the man of true reason and discernment among 
men. This saying hinges upon the Sankhya dis- 
tinction between Purusha and Prakriti, between the 
free inactive soul, eternally calm, pure and unmoved 
in the midst of works, and ever active Nature opera- 
tive as much in inertia and cessation as in the overt 
turmoil of her visible hurry of labour. This is the 
knowledge which the highest effort of the discri- 
minating reason, the buddhi, gives to us, and there- 
fore whoever possesses it is the truly rational and 
discerning man, sa buddhimaén manushyeshu,—not 
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the perplexed thinker who judges life and works by 
the external, uncertain and impermanent distinctions 
of the lower reason. Therefore the liberated man is 
not afraid of action, he is a large and universal doer 
of all works, kr’itsna-karma-kr’ it; not as others do 
them in subjection to Nature, but poised in the silent 
calm of the soul, tranquilly in Yoga with the Divine. 
The Divine is the lord of his works, he is only their 
channel through the instrumentality of his nature 
conscious of and subject to her Lord. By the flam- 
ing intensity and purity of this knowledge all his 
works are burned up as in a fire and his mind re- 
mains without any stain or disfiguring mark from 
them, calm, silent, unperturbed, white and clean and 
pure. To do all in this liberating knowledge, with- 
out the personal egoism of the doer, is the first sign 
of the divine worker. 

The second sign is freedom from desire; for 
where there is not the personal egoism of the doer, 
desire becomes impossible; it is starved out, sinks 
for want of a support, dies of inanition. Out- 
wardly the liberated man seems to undertake works 
of all kinds like other men, on a larger scale perhaps 
with a more powerful will and driving-force, for the 
might of the divine will works in his active nature; 
but from all his inceptions and undertakings the in- 
ferior concept and nether will of desire is entirely 
banished, sarve samérambhah kâmasankalpa- 
varjitah. He has abandoned all attachment to the 
fruits of his works, and where one does not work 
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for the fruit, but solely as an impersonal instrument 
of the Master of works, desire can find no place,— 
not even the desire to serve successfully, for the 
fruit is the Lord’s and determined by him and not 
by the personal will and effort, or to serve with 
credit and to the Master's satisfaction, for the real 
doer is the Lord himself and all glory belongs to a 
form of his Shakti missioned in the nature and not 
to the limited human personality. The human mind 
and soul of the liberated man does nothing, na 
kinchit karoti; even though through his nature he 
engages in action, it is the Nature, the executive 
Shakti, it is the conscious Goddess governed by the 
divine Inhabitant who does the work. 

It does not follow that the work is not to be 
done perfectly, with success, with a right adapta- 
tion of means to ends: on the contrary a perfect 
working is easier to action done tranquilly in Yoga 
than to action done in the blindness of hopes and 
fears, lamed by the judgments of the stumbling 
reason, running about amidst the eager trepidations 
of the hasty human will: Yoga, says the Gita else- 
where, is the true skill in works, yogah karmasu 
kaugalam. But all this is done impersonally by the 
action of a great universal light and power operat- 
ing through the individual nature. The Karma- 
yogin knows that the power given to him will be 
adapted to the fruit decreed, the divine thought be- 
hind the work equated with the work he has to do, 
the will in him—which will not be wish or desire, 
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but an impersonal drive of conscious power directed 
towards an aim not his own,—subtly regulated in 
its energy and direction by the divine wisdom. 
The result may be success, as the ordinary mind 
understands it, or it may seem to that mind to be 
defeat and failure; but to him it is always the suc- 
cess intended, not by him, but by the all-wise mani- 
pulator of action and result, because he does not seek 
for victory, but only for the fulfilment of the divine 
will and wisdom which works out its ends through 
apparent failure as well as and often with greater 
force than through apparent triumph. Arjuna, 
bidden to fight, is assured of victory; but even if 
certain defeat were before him, he must still fight 
because that is the present work assigned to him as 
his immediate share in the great sum of energies by 
which the divine will is surely accomplished. 

The liberated man has no personal hopes; he 
does not seize on things as his personal possessions; 
he receives what the divine Will brings him, covets 
nothing, is jealous of none: what comes to him he 
takes without repulsion and without attachment; 
what goes from him he allows to depart into the whirl 
of things without repining or grief or sense of loss. 
His heart and self are under perfect control; they are 
free from reaction and passion, they make no turbu- 
lent response to the touches of outward things. His 
action is indeed a purely physical action, ¢drtram 
kevalam karma; for all else comes from above, is not 
generated on the human plane, is only a reflection 
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of the will, knowledge, joy of the divine Purush- 
ottama. Therefore he does not by a stress on doing 
and its objects bring about in his mind and heart any 
of those reactions which we call passion and sin. 
For sin consists not at all in the outward deed, but 
in an impure reaction of the personal will, mind and 
heart which accompanies it or causes it; the im- 
personal, the spiritual is always pure, apdpavid- 
dham, and gives to all that it does its own inalienable 
purity. This spiritual impersonality is a third sign 
of the divine worker. All human souls, indeed, 
who have attained to a certain greatness and large- 
ness are conscious of an impersonal Force or Love or 
Will and Knowledge working through them, but 
they are not free from egoistic reactions, sometimes 
violent enough, of their human personality. But 
this freedom the liberated soul has attained; for he 
has cast his personality into the impersonal, where 
it is no longer his, but is taken up by the divine 
Person, the Purushottama, who uses all finite 
qualities infinitely and freely and is bound by none. 
He has become a soul and ceased to be a sum of 
natural qualities ; and such appearance of personality 
as remain for the operations of Nature, is something 
unbound, large, flexible, universal ; it is a free mould 
for the Infinite, it is a living mask of the Purush- 
ottama. 

The result of this knowledge, this desirelessness 
and this impersonality is a perfect equality in the 
soul and the nature. Equality is the fourth sign of 
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the divine worker. He has, says the Gita, passed 
beyond the dualities; he is dwandwatita. We have 
seen that he regards with equal eyes, without any 
disturbance of feeling, failure and success, victory 
and defeat; but not only these, all dualities are in 
him surpassed and reconciled. The outward distinc- 
tions by which men determine their psychological 
attitude towards the happenings of the world, have 
for him only a subordinate and instrumental 
meaning. He does not ignore them, but he is above 
them. Good happening and evil happening, so all- 
important to the human soul subject to desire, are 
to the desireless divine soul equally welcome since 
by their mingled strand are worked out the develop- 
ing forms of the eternal good. He cannot be de- 
feated, since all for him is moving towards the divine 
victory in the Kurukshetra of Nature, dharmakshetre 
kurukshetre, the field of doings which is the field 
of the evolving Dharma, and every turn of the con- 
flict has been designed and mapped by the foreseeing 
eye of the Master of the battle, the Lord of works 
and Guide of the dharma. Honour and dishonour 
from men cannot move him, nor their praise nor 
their blame: for he has a greater clear-seeing judge 
and another standard for his action, and his motive 
admits no dependence upon worldly rewards. 
Arjuna the Kshatriya prizes naturally honour and 
reputation and is nght in shunning disgrace and the 
name of coward as worse than death; for to maintain 
the point of honour and the standard of courage in 
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the world is part of his dharma: but Arjuna the 
liberated soul need care for none of these things, he 
has only to know the kartavyam karma, the work 
which the supreme Self demands from him, and to 
do that and leave the result to the Lord of his actions. 
He has passed even beyond that distinction of sin 
and virtue which is so all-important to the human 
soul while it is struggling to minimise the hold of its 
egoism and lighten the heavy and violent yoke of its 
passions,—the liberated has risen above these 
struggles and is seated firmly in the purity of the 
witnessing and enlightened soul. Sin has fallen 
away from him, and not a virtue acquired and in- 
creased by good action and impaired or lost by evil 
action, but the inalienable and unalterable purity of 
a divine and selfless nature is the peak to which he 
has climbed and the seat upon which he is founded. 
There the sense of sin and the sense of virtue have 
no starting-point or applicability. 

Arjuna, still in the ignorance, may feel in his 
heart the call of right and justice and may argue in 
his mind that abstention from battle would be a sin 
entailing responsibility for all the suffering that in- 
justice and oppression and the evil karma of the 
triumph of wrong bring upon men and nations, or 
he may feel in his heart the recoil from violence and 
slaughter and argue in his mind that all shedding of 
blood is a sin which nothing can justify. Both of 
these attitudes would appeal with equal right to virtue 
and reason and it would depend upon the man, the 
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circumstances and the time which of these might 
prevail in his mind or before the eyes of the world. 
Or he might simply feel constrained by his heart and 
his honour to support his friends against his enemies, 
the cause of the good and just against the cause of 
the evil and oppressive. The liberated soul looks 
beyond these conflicting standards; he sees simply 
what the supreme Self demands from him as needful 
for the maintenance or for the bringing forward of 
the evolving Dharma. He has no personal ends to 
serve, no personal loves and hatreds to satisfy, no 
rigidly fixed standard of action which opposes its 
rock-line to the flexible advancing march of the pro- 
gress of the human race or stands up defiant against 
the call of the Infinite. He has no personal enemies 
to be conquered or slain, but sees only men who have 
been brought up against him by circumstances and 
the will in things to help by their opposition the 
march of destiny. Against them he can have no 
wrath or hatred; for wrath and hatred are foreign to 
the divine nature. The Asura’s desire to break and 
slay what opposes him, the Rakshasa’s grim lust of 
slaughter are impossible to his calm and peace and 
his all-embracing sympathy and understanding. He 
has no wish to injure, but on the contrary a universal 
friendliness and compassion, maitrah karuna eva 
cha : but this compassion is that of a divine soul over- 
looking men, embracing all other souls in himself, 
not the shrinking of the heart and the nerves and the 
flesh which is the ordinary human form of pity: nor 
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does he attach a supreme importance to the life of the 
body, but looks beyond to the life of the soul and 
attaches to the other only an instrumental value. 
He will not hasten to slaughter and strife, but if war 
comes in the wave of the Dharma, he will accept it 
with a large equality and a perfect understanding 
and sympathy for those whose power and pleasure 
of domination he has to break and whose joy of 
triumphant life he has to destroy. 

For in all he sees two things, the Divine in- 
habiting every being equally, the varying manifesta- 
tion unequal only in its temporary circumstances. 
In the animal and man, in the dog, the unclean out- 
cast and the learned and virtuous Brahmin, in the 
saint and the sinner, in the indifferent and the 
friendly and the hostile, in those who love him and 
benefit and those who hate him and afflict, he sees 
himself, he sees God and has at heart for all the 
same equal kindliness, the same divine affection. 
Circumstances may determine the outward clasp or 
the outward conflict, but can never affect his equal 
eye, his open heart, his inner embrace of all. And 
in all his actions there will be the same principle of 
soul, a perfect equality, and the same principle of 
work, the will of the Divine in him active for the 
need of the race in its gradually developing advance 
towards the Godhead. 

Again, the sign of the divine worker is that 
which is central to the divine consciousness itself, a 
perfect inner joy and peace which depends upon 
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nothing in the world for its source or its continuance ; 
it is innate, it is the very stuff of the soul’s con- 
sciousness, it is the very nature of divine being. The 
ordinary man depends upon outward things for his 
happiness; therefore he has desire; therefore he has 
anger and passion, pleasure and pain, joy and grief; 
therefore he measures all things in the balance of 
good fortune and evil fortune. None of these things 
can affect the divine soul; it is ever satisfied without 
any kind of dependence, nitya-tripto nira@grayah; 
for its delight, its divine ease, its happiness, its glad 
light are eternal within, ingrained in itself, âtma- 
ratih, antah-sukho ‘ntarar-Gmas tathantar-jyotir eva 
cha. What joy it takes in outward things is not for 
their sake, not for things which it seeks in them and 
can miss, but for the self in them, for their expres- 
sion of the Divine, for that which is eternal in them 
and which it cannot miss. It is without attachment 
to their outward touches, but finds everywhere the 
same joy that it finds in itself, because its self is 
theirs, has become one self with the self of all beings, 
because it is united with the one and equal Brahman 
in them through all their differences, brahmayoga- 
yuktétma, sarvabhitatma-bhitatma. lt does not 
rejoice in the touches of the pleasant or feel anguish 
in the touches of the unpleasant; neither the wounds 
of things, nor the wounds of friends, nor the wounds 
of enemies can disturb the firmness of its outgazing 
mind or bewilder its receiving heart; this soul is in 
its nature, as the Upanishad puts it, avran’am, with- 
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out wound or scar. In all things it has the same 
imperishable Ananda, sukham akshayam agcnute. 
That equality, impersonality, peace, joy, free- 
dom do not depend on so outward a thing as doing 
or not doing works. The Gita insists repeatedly on 
the difference between the inward and the outward 
renunciation, ty@ga and sannydsa. The latter, it 
says, is valueless without the former, hardly possible 
even to attain without it, and unnecessary when there 
is the inward freedom. In fact tyâga itself is the 
real and sufficient Sannyasa. ‘‘He should be known 
as the eternal Sannyasin who neither hates nor 
desires; free from the dualities he is happily and 
easily released from all bondage.’’ The painful 
process of outward Sannyasa, duhkham aptum, is an 
unnecessary process. It is perfectly true that all 
actions, as well as the fruit of action, have to be 
given up, to be renounced, but inwardly, not out- 
wardly, not into the inertia of Nature, but to the 
Lord in sacrifice, into the calm and joy of the 
Impersonal from whom all action proceeds without 
disturbing his peace. The true Sannyasa of action 
is the reposing of all works on the Brahman. ‘‘He 
who, having abandoned attachment, acts reposing 
(or founding) his works on the Brahman, brah- 
manyàdhàya karmani, is not stained by sin even as 
water clings not to the lotus-leaf."' Therefore the 
Yogins first ‘‘do works with the body, mind, under- 
standing, or even merely with the organs of action, 
abandoning attachment, for self-purification, sangam 
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tyaktwdatmaguddhaye. By abandoning attachment 
to the fruits of works the soul in union with Brah- 
man attains to peace of rapt foundation in Brahman, 
but the soul not in union is attached to the fruit and 
bound by the action of desire.” The foundation, 
the purity, the peace once attained, the embodied 
soul perfectly controlling its nature, having 
renounced all its actions by the mind, inwardly, not 
outwardly, ‘‘sits in its nine-gated city neither doing 
nor causing to be done.’’ For this soul is the one 
impersonal Soul in all, the all-pervading Lord, 
prabhu, vibhu, who, as the impersonal, neither 
creates the works of the world, nor the mind's idea 
of being the doer, na kartr’itwam na karméni, nor 
the coupling of works to their fruits, the chain of 
cause and effect. All that is worked out by the 
Nature in the man, swabhdva, his principle of self- 
becoming, as the word literally means. The all- 
pervading Impersonal accepts neither the sin nor 
the virtue of any: these are things created by the 
ignorance in the creature, by his egoism of the 
doer, by his ignorance of his highest self, by 
his involution in the operations of Nature, and 
when the self-knowledge within him is, released 
from this dark envelope, that knowledge lights 
up like a sun the real self within him; he 
knows himself then to be the soul supreme 
above the instruments of Nature. Pure, infinite, 
inviolable, immutable, he is no longer affected : no 
longer does he imagine himself to be modified by 
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her workings. By complete identification with 
the Impersonal he can, too, release himself from the 
necessity of returning by birth into her movement. 

And yet this liberation does not at all prevent 
him from acting. Only, he knows that it is not he 
who is active, but the modes, the qualities of Nature, 
her triple gunas. ‘‘The man who knows the prin- 
ciples of things thinks, his mind in Yoga (with the 
inactive Impersonal), ‘‘] am doing nothing’’; when 
he sees, hears, tastes, smells, eats, moves, sleeps, 
breathes, speaks, takes, ejects, opens his eyes or 
closes them, he holds that it is only the senses acting 
upon the objects of the senses.’’ He himself, safe 
in the immutable, unmodified soul, is beyond the 
grip of the three gunas, trigundatita; he is neither 
sattwic, rajasic nor tamasic; he sees with a clear 
untroubled spirit the alternations of the natural modes 
and qualities in his action, their rhythmic play of 
light and happiness, activity and force, rest and 
inertia. This superiority of the calm soul observing 
its action but not involved in it, this fraigunatitya, 
is also a high sign of the divine worker. By itself 
the idea might lead to a doctrine of the mechanical 
determinism of Nature and the perfect aloofness and 
irresponsibility of the soul; but the Gita effectively 
avoids this fault of an insufficient thought by its 
illumining supertheistic idea of the Purushottama. 
It makes it clear that it is not in the end Nature which 
mechanically determines its own action ; it is the will 
of the Supreme which inspires her; he who has 
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already slain the Dhritarashtrians, he of whom 
Arjuna is only the human instrument, a universal 
Soul, a transcendent Godhead is the master of her 
labour. The reposing of works in the Impersonal 
is a means of getting rid of the personal egoism of 
the doer, but the end is to give up all our actions to 
that great Lord of all, sarva-bhata-maheshwara. 
‘With a consciousness identified with the Self, 
renouncing all thy actions into Me, mayi sarvàni 
karmani sannyasyddhydtmachetasd, freed from per- 
sonal hopes and desires, from the thought of “I” 
and ‘‘mine,”” delivered from the fever of the soul, 
fight,” work, do my will in the world. The Divine 
motives, inspires, determines the entire action; the 
human soul impersonal in the Brahman is the pure 
and silent channel of his power; that power in the 
Nature executes the divine movement. Such only 
are the works of the liberated soul, muktasya karma, 
for in nothing does he act from a personal inception ; 
such are the actions of the accomplished Karma- 
yogin. They rise from a free spirit and disappear 
without modifying it, like waves that rise and dis- 
appear on the surface of conscious, immutable 
depths. Gata-sangasya muktasya jndndavasthita- 
chetasah, yajndydcharatah karma samagram pravi- 
liyate. 
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Since knowledge, desirelessness, impersonality, 
equality, the inner self-existent peace and bliss, 
freedom from or at least superiority to the tangled 
interlocking of the three modes of Nature are the 
signs of the liberated soul, they must accompany it 
in all its activities. They are the condition of that 
unalterable calm which this soul preserves in all the 
movement, all the shock, all the clash of forces 
which surround it in the world. That calm reflects 
the equable immutability of the Brahman in the 
midst of all mutations, and it belongs to the indivi- 
sible and impartial Oneness which is for ever im- 
manent in all the multiplicities of the universe. For 
an equal and all-equalising spirit is that Oneness in 
the midst of the million differences and inequalities 
of the world; and equality of the spirit is the sole 
real equality. For in all else in existence there can 
only be similarity, adjustment and balance; but even 
in the greatest similarities of the world we find differ- 
ence of inequality and difference of unlikeness and 
the adjusted balancings of the world can only come 
about by a poising of combined unequal weights. 

Hence the immense importance attached by the 
Gita in its elements of Karmayoga to equality ; it is 
the nodus of the free spirit’s free relations with the 
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world. Self-knowledge, desirelessness, impersonal- 
ity, bliss, freedom from the modes of Nature, when 
withdrawn into themselves, self-absorbed, inactive, 
have no need of equality ; for they take no cognizance 
of the things in which the opposition of equality and 
inequality arises. But the moment the spirit takes 
cognizance of and deals with the multiplicities, 
personalities, differences, inequalities of the action 
of Nature, it has to effectuate these other signs of 
its free status by this one manifesting sign of equa- 
lity. Knowledge is the consciousness of unity with 
the One; and in relation with the many different 
beings and existences of the universe it must show 
itself by an equal oneness with all. Impersonality 
is the one immutable spirit’s superiority to the varia- 
tions of its multiple personality in the world; in its 
dealings with the personalities of the universe it must 
show itself in the equal and impartial spirit of its 
action with regard to all, however various that action 
may be made by the variety of relations into which 
it is moulded or of the conditions under which it 
has to take place. So Krishna in the Gita says that 
none is dear to him, none hated, to all he is equal 
in spirit; yet is the God-lover the special receiver of 
his grace, because the relation he has ‘created is 
different and the one impartial Lord of all yet meets 
each soul according to its way of approach to him. 
Desirelessness is the illimitable spirit’s superiority to 
the limiting attraction of the separate objects of desire 
in the world; when it has to enter into relations with 
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those objects, it must show it either by an equal and 
impartial indifference in their possession or by an 
equal and impartial unattached delight in all and 
love for all which, because it is self-existent, does not 
depend upon possession or non-possession, but is in 
its essence unperturbed and immutable. For the 
spirit’s bliss is in itself, and if this bliss is to enter 
into relations with things and creatures, it is only in 
this way that it can manifest its free spirituality. 
Traigunatitya, transcendence of the gunas, is the 
unperturbed spirit’s superiority to that flux of action 
of the modes of Nature which is in its constant 
character perturbed and unequal; if it has to enter 
into relations with the conflicting and unequal activi- 
ties of Nature, if the free soul is to allow its nature 
any action at all, it must show its superiority by an 
impartial equality towards all activities, results or 
happenings. 

Equality is the sign and also for the aspirant the 
test. Where there is inequality in the soul, there 
there is in evidence some unequal play of the modes 
of Nature, motion of desire, play of personal will, 
feeling and action, activity of joy and grief or that 
disturbed sand disturbing delight which is not true 
spiritual bliss but a mental satisfaction bringing in 
its train inevitably a counterpart or recoil of mental 
dissatisfaction. Where there is inequality of soul, 
there there is deviation from knowledge, loss of 
steadfast abiding in the all-embracing and all-recon- 
ciling oneness of the Brahman and unity of things. 
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By his equality the Karmayogin knows in the midst 
of his action that he is free. 

It is the spiritual nature of the equality enjoined, 
high and universal in its character and comprehen- 
sion, which gives its distinctive note to the teaching 
of the Gita in this matter. For otherwise the mere 
teaching of equality in itself as the most desirable 
status of the mind, feelings and temperament in 
which we rise superior to human weakness, is by no 
means peculiar to the Gita. Equality has always 
been held up to admiration as the philosophic ideai 
and the characteristic temperament of the sages. 
The Gita takes up indeed this philosophic ideal, 
but carries it far beyond into a higher region 
where we find ourselves breathing a larger 
and purer air. The Stoic poise, the philo- 
sophic poise of the soul are only its first and 
second steps of ascension out of the whirl of the 
passions and the tossings of desire to a serenity and 
bliss, not of the Gods, but of the Divine himself in 
his supreme self-mastery. The Stoic equality, 
making character its pivot, founds itself upon self- 
mastery by austere endurance; the happier and 
serener philosophic equality prefers selfimastery by 
knowledge, by detachment, by a high intellectual 
indifference seated above the disturbances to which 
our nature is prone, uddsinavad dsinah, as the Gita 
expresses it; there is also the religious or Christian 
equality which is a perpetual kneeling or a prostrate 
resignation and submission to the will of God. These 
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are the three steps and means towards divine peace, 
heroic endurance, sage indifference, pious resigna- 
tion, titikshâ, uddsinata, namas or nati. The Gita 
takes them all in its large synthetic manner and 
weaves them into its upward soul-movement, but 
it gives to each a profounder root, a larger outlook, a 
more universal and transcendent significance. For 
to each it gives the values of the spirit, its power of 
spiritual being beyond the strain of character, beyond 
the difficult poise of the understanding, beyond the 
stress of the emotions. 

The ordinary human soul takes a pleasure in the 
customary disturbances of its nature-life; it is 
because it has this pleasure and because, having it, 
it gives a sanction to the troubled play of the lower 
nature that the play continues perpetually; for the 
Prakriti does nothing except for the pleasure and with 
the sanction of its lover and enjoyer, the Purusha. 
We do not recognize this truth because under the 
actual stroke of the adverse disturbance, smitten by 
grief, pain, discomfort, misfortune, failure, defeat, 
blame, dishonour, the mind shrinks back from the 
blow, while it leaps eagerly to the embrace of the 
opposite and pleasurable disturbances, joy, pleasure, 
satisfactions of all kinds, prosperity, success, victory, 
glory, praise; but this does not alter the truth of the 
soul's pleasure in life which remains constant behind 
the dualities of the mind. The warrior does not feel 
physical pleasure in his wounds or find mental satis- 
faction in his defeats; but he has a complete delight 
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in the godhead of battle which brings to him defeat 
and wounds as well as the joy of victory, and he 
accepts the chances of the former and the hope of the 
latter as part of the mingled weft of war, the thing 
which the delight in him pursues. Even, wounds 
bring him a joy and pride in memory, complete when 
the pain of them has passed, but often enough 
present even while it is there and actually fed by the 
pain. Defeat keeps for him the joy and pride of 
indomitable resistance to a superior adversary, or, if 
he is of a baser kind, the passions of hatred and 
revenge which also have their darker and crueller 
pleasures. So it is with the pleasure of the soul in 
the normal play of our life. 

The mind recoils by pain and dislike from the 
adverse strokes of life; that is Nature’s device for 
enforcing a principle of self-protection, jugupsd, so 
that the vulnerable nervous and bodily parts of us 
may not unduly rush upon self-destruction to 
embrace it: it takes joy in the favourable touches of 
life; that is Nature’s lure of rajasic pleasure, so that 
the force in the creature may overcome the tamasic 
tendencies of inertia and inactivity and be impelled 
fully towards action, desire, struggle, success, and 
by its attachment to these things her ends may be 
worked out. Our secret soul takes a pleasure in 
this strife and effort, and even a pleasure in 
adversity and suffering, which can be complete 
enough in memory and retrospect, but is present 
too behind at the time and often even rises to the 
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surface of the afflicted mind to support it in its 
passion ; but what really attracts the soul is the whole 
mingled weft of the thing we call life with all its 
disturbance of struggle and seeking, its attractions 
and repulsions, its offer and its menace, its varieties 
of every kind. To the rajasic desire-soul in us a 
monotonous pleasure, success without struggle, joy 
without a shadow must after a time become 
fatiguing, insipid, cloying; it needs a background of 
darkness to give full value to its enjoyment of light: 
for the happiness it seeks and enjoys is of that very 
nature, it is in its very essence relative and depen- 
dent on the perception and experience of its opposite. 
The joy of the soul in the dualities is the secret of 
the mind’s pleasure in living. 


Ask it to rise out of all this disturbance to the 
unmingled joy of the pure bliss-soul which all the 
time secretly supports its strength in the struggle 
and makes its own continued existence possible,— 
it will draw back at once from the call. It does not 
believe in such an existence; or it believes that it 
would not be life, that it would not be at all the 
varied existence in the world around it in which it 
is accustomed to take pleasure; it would be some- 
thing tasteless and without savour. Or it feels that 
the effort would be too difficult for it; it recoils from 
the struggle of the ascent, although in reality the 
spiritual change is not at all more difficult than the 
realisation of the dreams the desire-soul pursues, 
nor entails more struggle and labour in the attain- 
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ment than the tremendous effort which the desire- 
soul expends in its passionate chase after its own 
transient objects of pleasure and desire. The true 
cause of its unwillingness is that it is asked to rise 
above its own atmosphere and breathe a rarer and 
purer air of life, whose bliss and power it cannot 
realise and hardly even conceives as real, while the 
joy of this lower turbid nature is to it the one thing 
familiar and palpable. Nor is this lower satisfac- 
tion in itself a thing evil and unprofitable; it is 
rather the condition for the upward evolution of our 
human nature out of the tamasic ignorance and 
inertia to which its material being is most subject; 
it is the rajasic stage of the graded ascent of man 
towards the supreme self-knowledge, power and 
bliss. But if we rest eternally on this plane, the 
madhyama gatih of the Gita, our ascent remains 
unfinished, the evolution of the soul incomplete. 
Through the sattwic being and nature to that which 
is beyond the three gunas lies the way of the soul 
to its perfection. 

The movement which will lead us out of the 
disturbances of the lower nature must be necessarily 
a movement towards equality in the mind, in the 
emotional temperament, in the soul. But it is to 
be noted that, although in the end we must arrive 
at a superiority to all the three gunas of the 
lower nature, it is yet in its incipience by a resort 
to one or other of the three that the movement must 
begin. The beginning of equality may be sattwic, 
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rajasic or tamasic; for there is a possibility in the 
human nature of a tamasic equality. It may be 
purely tamasic, the heavy equability of a vital 
temperament rendered inertly irresponsive to the 
shocks of existence by a sort of dull insensibility 
undesirous of the joy of life. Or it may result from 
a weariness of the emotions and desires accumulated 
by a surfeit and satiety of the pleasure or else, on 
the contrary, a disappointment and a disgust and 
shrinking from the pain of life, a lassitude, a fear 
and horror and dislike of the world: it is then in 
its nature a mixed movement, rajaso-tamasic, but 
the lower quality predominates. Or, approaching 
the sattwic principle, it may aid itself by the in- 
tellectual perception that the desires of life cannot 
be satisfied, that the soul is too weak to master life, 
that the whole thing is nothing but sorrow and 
transient effort and nowhere in it is there any real 
truth or sanity or light or happiness; this is the 
sattwo-tamasic principle of equality and is not so 
much equality, though it may lead to that, as in- 
difference or equal refusal. Essentially, the move- 
ment of tamasic equality is a generalisation of 
Nature's principle of jugupsd or self-protecting recoil 
extended from the shunning of particular painful 
effects to a shunning of the whole life of Nature it- 
self as in sum leading to pain and self-tormenting 
and not to the delight which the soul demands. 

In tamasic equality by itself there is no real 
liberation; but it can be made a powerful starting- 
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point, if, as in Indian asceticism, it is turned into 
the sattwic by the perception of the greater existence, 
the truer power, the higher delight of the immut- 
able Self above Nature. The natural turn of such 
a movement, however, is towards Sannyasa, the re- 
nunciation of life and works, rather than to that 
union of inner renunciation of desire with continued 
activity in the world of Nature which the Gita 
advocates. The Gita, however, admits and makes 
room for this movement; it allows as a recoiling 
starting-point the perception of the defects of the 
world-existence, birth and disease and death and 
old age and sorrow, the historic starting-point of 
the Buddha, janma-mrityu-jard-vyddhi-duhksha- 
doshanu-darshanam, and it accepts the effort of 
those whose self-discipline is motived by a desire for 
release, even in this spirit, from the curse of age and 
death, jard-marana-mokshdaya mam dcritya yatanti ye. 
But that, to be of any profit, must be accompanied 
by the sattwic perception of a higher state and the 
taking delight and refuge in the existence of the 
Divine, mdm àçritya. Then the soul by its recoil 
comes to a greater condition of being, lifted beyond 
the three gunas and free from birth and death and 
age and grief, and enjoys the immortality of its self- 
existence, janma-mrityu-jard-duhkhair vimukto 
’mritam agnute. The tamasic unwillingness to 
accept the pain and effort of life is indeed by itself 
a weakening and degrading thing, and in this lies 
the danger of preaching to all alike the gospel of 
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asceticism and world-disgust, that it puts the stamp 
of a tamasic weakness and shrinking on unfit souls, 
confuses their understanding, buddhi-bhedam 
janayet, diminishes the sustained aspiration, the 
confidence in living, the power of effort which the 
soul of man needs for its salutary, its necessary 
rajasic struggle to master its environment, without 
really opening to it—for it is yet incapable of that 
—a higher goal, a greater endeavour, a mightier 
victory. But in souls that are fit this tamasic recoil 
may serve a useful spiritual purpose by slaying 
their rajasic attraction, their eager preoccupation 
with the lower life which prevents the sattwic 
awakening to a higher possibility. Seeking then 
for a refuge in the void they have created, they 
are able to hear the divine call, **O soul that findest 
thyself in this transient and unhappy world, turn and 
put thy delight in Me,” anityam asukham lokam 
imam prapya bhajaswa mam. 


Still, in this movement, the equality consists 
only in an equal recoil from all that constitutes the 
world; and it arrives at indifference and aloofness, 
but does not include that power to accept equally 
all the touches of the world pleasurable or painful 
without attachment or disturbance which is a 
necessary element in the discipline of the Gita. 
Therefore, even if we begin with the tamasic recoil, 
—which is not at all necessary,—it can only be as a 
first incitement to a greater endeavour, not as a 
permanent pessimism. The real discipline begins 
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with the movement to mastery over these things 
from which we are first inclined merely to flee. 
It is here that the possibility of a kind of rajasic 
equality comes in, which is at its lowest the strong 
nature's pride in self-mastery, self-control, superior- 
ity to passion and weakness; but the Stoic ideal 
seizes upon this point of departure and makes it 
the key to an entire liberation of the soul from sub- 
jection to all weakness of its lower nature. As the 
tamasic inward recoil is a generalisation of Nature's 
principle of jugupsd or self-protection from suffering, 
so the rajasic upward movement is a generalisation 
of Nature’s other principle of the acceptance of 
struggle and effort and the innate impulse of life 
towards mastery and victory; but it transfers the 
battle to the field where alone complete victory is 
possible. Instead of a struggle for scattered out- 
word aims and transient successes, it proposes no- 
thing less than the conquest of Nature and the world 
itself by a spiritual struggle and an inner victory. 
The tamasic recoil turns from both the pains and 
pleasures of the world to flee from them; the rajasic 
movement turns upon them to bear, master and rise 
superior to them. The Stoic self-discipline calls 
desire and passion into its embrace of the wrestler 
and crushes them between its arms, as did old 
Dhritarastra in the epic the iron image of Bhima. 
It endures the shock of things painful and pleasur- 
able, the causes of the physical and mental affections 
of the nature, and breaks their effects to pieces; it is 
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complete when the soul can bear all touches without 
being pained or attracted, excited or troubled. It 
seeks to make man the conqueror and king of his 
nature. 

The Gita, making its call on the warrior nature 
of Arjuna, starts with this heroic movement. It 
calls on him to turn on the great enemy desire and 
slay it. lts first description of equality is that of the 
Stoic philosopher. ‘*‘He whose mind is undisturbed 
in the midst of sorrows and amid pleasures is free 
from desire, from whom liking and fear and wrath 
have passed away, is the sage of settled under- 
standing. Who in all things is without affection 
though visited by this good or that evil and neither 
hates nor rejoices, his intelligence sits firmly founded 
in wisdom.’ If one abstains from food, it says, 
giving a physical example, the object of sense ceases 
to affect, but the affection itself of the sense, the rasa, 
remains; it is only when, even in the exercise of the 
sense, it can keep back from seeking its sensuous 
aim in the object, artha, and abandon the affection, 
the desire for the pleasure of taste, that the highest 
level of the soul is reached. It is by using the 
mental organs on the objects, ‘‘ranging over them 
with the senses,” vishay@n indriyaig charan, but with 
senses subject to the self, freed from liking and 
disliking, that one gets into a large and sweet 
clearness of soul and temperament in which passion 
and grief find no place. All desires have to enter 
into the soul, as waters into the sea, and yet it has 
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to remain immovable, filled but not disturbed: so in 
the end all desires can be abandoned. To be freed 
from wrath and passion and fear and attraction is 
repeatedly stressed as a necessary condition of the 
liberated status, and for this we must learn to bear 
their shocks, which cannot be done without exposing 
ourselves to their causes. ‘‘He who can bear here 
in the body the velocity of wrath and desire, is the 
Yogin, the happy man.” Titiksha, the will and 
power to endure, is the means. ‘The material 
touches which cause heat and cold, happiness and 
pain, things transient which come and go, these 
learn to endure. For the man whom these do not 
trouble nor pain, the firm and wise who is equal in 
pleasure and suffering, makes himself apt for 
immortality.’ The equal-souled has to bear suffer- 
ing and not hate, to receive pleasure and not rejoice. 
Even the physical affections are to be mastered by 
endurance and this too is part of the Stoic discipline. 
Age, death, suffering, pain are not fled from, but 
accepted and vanquished by a high indifference.* 
Not to flee appalled from Nature in her lower masks, 
but to meet and conquer her is the true instinct of the 
strong nature, purusharshabha, the leonine soul 
among men. Thus compelled, she throws aside her 
mask and reveals to him his true nature as the free 


* Dhiras tatra na muhyati, says the Gita; the strong and wise 
soul is not perplexed, troubled or moved by them. But still they are 
accepted only to be conquered, jard-marana-mokshdya yatanti. 
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soul, not her subject but her king and lord, swardt, 
samrat. 

But the Gita accepts this Stoic discipline, this 
heroic philosophy, on the same condition that it 
accepts the tamasic recoil,—it must have above it 
the sattwic vision of knowledge, at its root the aim 
at self-realisation and in its steps the ascent to the 
divine nature. A Stoic discipline which merely 
crushed down the common affections of our human 
nature,—although less dangerous than a tamasic 
weariness of life, unfruitful pessimism and sterile 
inertia, because it would at least increase the power 
and self-mastery of the soul,—would still be no un- 
mixed good, since it might lead to insensibility and 
an inhuman isolation without giving the true spiritual 
release. The Stoic equality is justified as an element 
in the discipline of the Gita because it can be asso- 
ciated with and can help to the realisation of the free 
immutable self in the mobile human being, param 
drishtwa, and to status in that new self-conscious- 
ness, esha brahmi sthitih. ‘‘Awakening by the 
understanding to the Highest which is beyond even 
the discerning mind, put force on the self by the self 
to make it firm and still, and slay this enemy who is 
so hard to assail, Desire.” Both the tamasic recoil 
of escape and the rajasic movement of struggle and 
victory are only justified when they look beyond 
themselves through the sattwic principle to the self- 
knowledge which legitimises both the recoil and the 
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The pure philosopher, the thinker, the born sage 
not only relies upon the sattwic principle in him as 
his ultimate justification, but uses it from the 
beginning as his instrument of self-mastery. He 
starts from the sattwic equality. He too observes the 
transitoriness of the material and external world and 
its failure to satisfy the desires or to give the true 
delight, but this causes in him no grief, fear or dis- 
appointment. He observes all with an eye of 
tranquil discernment and makes his choice without 
repulsion or perplexity. ‘“The enjoyments born of 
the touches of things are causes of sorrow, they have 
a beginning and an end; therefore the sage, the man 
of awakened understanding, budhah, does not place 
his delight in these.” ‘The self in him is un- 
attached to the touches of external things; he finds 
his happiness in himself.” He sees, as the Gita 
puts it, that he is himself his own enemy and his 
own friend, and therefore he takes care not to de- 
throne himself by casting his being into the hands of 
desire and passion, nâtmânam avasddayet, but 
delivers himself out of that imprisonment by his own 
inner power, uddhared àtmanàtmànam ; for whoever 
has conquered his lower self, finds in his higher self 
his best friend and ally. He becomes satisfied with 
knowledge, master of his senses, a Yogin by sattwic 
equality,—for equality is Yoga, samatwam yoga 
uchyate,—regarding alike clod and stone and gold, 
tranquil and self-poised in heat and cold, suffering 
and happiness, honour and disgrace. He is equal 
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in soul to friend and enemy and to neutral and in- 
different, because he sees that these are transitory 
relations born of the changing conditions of life. 
Even by the pretensions of learning and purity and 
virtue and the claims to superiority which men base 
upon these things, he is not led away. He is equal- 
souled to all men, to the sinner and the saint, to the 
virtuous, learned and cultured Brahmin and the 
fallen outcaste. All these are the Gita’s descriptions 
of the sattwic equality, and they sum up well enough 
what is familiar to the world as the calm philosophic 
equality of the sage. 

Where then is the difference between this and 
the larger equality taught by the Gita? It lies in the 
difference between the intellectual and philosophic 
discernment and the spiritual, the Vedantic know- 
ledge of unity on which the Gita founds its teaching. 
The philosopher maintains his equality by the power 
of the buddhi, the discerning mind; but even that 
by itself is a doubtful foundation. For, though 
master of himself on the whole by a constant atten- 
tion or an acquired habit of mind, in reality he is not 
free from his lower nature, and it does actually assert 
itself in many ways and may at any moment take a 
violent revenge for its rejection and suppression. 
For, always, the play of the lower nature is a triple 
play, and the rajasic and tamasic qualities are ever 
lying in wait for the sattwic man. ‘‘Even the mind 
of the wise man who labours for perfection is carried 
away by the vehement insistence of the senses.” 
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Perfect security can only be had by resorting to 
something higher than the sattwic quality, something 
higher than the discerning mind, to the Self,—not 
the philosopher's intelligent self, but the divine 
sage’s spiritual self which is beyond the three gunas. 
All must be consummated by a divine birth into 
the higher spiritual nature. 

And the philosopher's equality is like the 
Stoic’s, like the world-fleeing ascetic’s, inwardly a 
lonely freedom, remote and aloof from men; but the 
man born to the divine birth has found the Divine not 
only in himself, but in all beings. He has realised 
his unity with all and his equality is therefore full of 
sympathy and oneness. He sees all as himself and 
is not intent on his lonely salvation; he even takes 
upon himself the burden of their happiness and 
sorrow by which he is not himself affected or sub- 
jected. The perfect sage, the Gita more than once 
repeats, is ever engaged with a large equality in 
doing good to all creatures and makes that his 
occupation and delight, sarvabhiata-hite ratah. The 
perfect Yogin is no solitary musing on the Self in his 
ivory tower of spiritual isolation, but, yuktah krishna- 
karma-krit, a many-sided universal worker for the 
good of the world, for God in the world. For he is 
a bhakta, a lover and devotee of the Divine, as well 
as a sage and a Yogin, a lover who loves God 
wherever he finds Him and who finds Him every- 
where: and what he loves, he does not disdain to 
serve, nor does action carry him away from the bliss 
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of union, since all his acts proceed from the One in 
him and to the One in all they are directed. The 
equality of the Gita is a large synthetic equality in 
which all is lifted up into the integrality of the divine 
being and the divine nature. 
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Yoga and knowledge are, in this early part of 
the Gita’s teaching, the two wings of the soul’s 
ascent. By Yoga is meant union through divine 
works done without desire, with equality of soul to 
all things and all men, as a sacrifice to the Supreme, 
while knowledge is that on which this desirelessness, 
this equality, this power of sacrifice is founded. 
The two wings indeed assist each other's flight; 
acting together, yet with a subtle alternation of 
mutual aid, like the two eyes in a man which see 
together because they see alternately, they increase 
one another mutually by interchange of substance. 
As the works grow more and more desireless, equal- 
minded, sacrificial in spirit, the knowledge increases ; 
with the increase of the knowledge the soul becomes 
firmer in the desireless, sacrificial equality of its 
works. The sacrifice of knowledge, says the Gita 
therefore, is greater than any material sacrifice. 
“Even if thou art the greatest doer of sin beyond all 
sinners, thou shalt cross over all the crookedness of 
evil in the ship of knowledge. .. There‘ is nothing 
in the world equal in purity to knowledge.” By 
knowledge desire and its first-born child, sin, are 
destroyed. The liberated man is able to do works 
as a sacrifice because he is freed from attachment 
through his mind, heart and spirit being firmly 
founded in self-knowledge, gata-sangasya jnanéa- 
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vasthita-chetasah. All his work disappears com- 
pletely as soon as done, suffers laya, as one might 
say, in the being of the Brahman, praviliyate; it has 
no reactionary consequence on the soul of the 
apparent doer. The work is done by the Lord 
through his Nature, it is no longer personal to the 
human instrument. The work itself becomes but 
power of the nature and substance of the being of the 
Brahman. 

It is in this sense that the Gita is speaking when 
it says that all the totality of work finds its comple- 
tion, culmination, end in knowledge, sarvam karmé- 
khilam jnane parisamdapyate. ‘‘As a fire kindled 
turns to ashes its fuel, so the fire of knowledge turns 
all works to ashes.”’ By this it is not at all meant 
that when knowledge is complete, there is cessation 
from works. What is meant is made clear by the 
Gita when it says that he who has destroyed 
all doubt by knowledge and has by Yoga given up 
all works and is in possession of the Self is not bound 
by his works, yoga-sannyasta-karmadnam_ âtma- 
vantam na karmani nibadhnanti, and that he whose 
self has become the self of all existences, acts and yet 
is not affected by his works, is not caught in them, 
receives from them no _ soul-ensnaring reaction, 
kurvann api na lipyate. Therefore, it says, the 
Yoga of works is better than the physical renuncia- 
tion of works, because, while Sannyasa is difficult 
for embodied beings who must do works so long as 
they pre in the body, Yoga of works is entirely suff- 
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cient and it rapidly and easily brings the soul to 
Brahman. That Yoga of works is, we have seen, 
the offering of all action to the Lord, which induces 
as its culmination an inner and not an outer, a 
spiritual, not a physical giving up of works into the 
Brahman, into the being of the Lord, brahmani 
âdhâya karmâni, mayi sannyasya. When works 
are thus ‘‘reposed on the Brahman,’’ the personality 
of the instrumental doer ceases; though he acts, he 
does nothing; for he has given up not only the fruits 
of his works, but the works themselves and the 
doing of them to the Lord. The Divine then takes 
the burden of works from him; the Supreme 
becomes the doer and the act and the result. 

This knowledge of which the Gita speaks, is 
not an intellectual activity of the mind; it is a lumi- 
nous growth into the highest state of being by the 
outshining of the light of the divine sun of Truth, 
‘that Truth, the Sun lying concealed in the dark- 
ness’ of our ignorance of which the Rigveda speaks, 
tat satyam siiryam tamasi kshiyantam. The im- 
mutable Brahman is there in the spirit’s skies above 
this troubled lower nature of the dualities, untouched 
either by its virtue or by its sin, accepting neither 
our sense of sin nor our self-righteousness, untouched 
by its joy and its sorrow, indiffereent to our joy in 
success and our grief in failure, master of all, 
supreme, all-pervading, prabhu vibhu, calm, strong, 
pure, equal in all things, the source of Nature, not 
the direct doer of our works, but the witness of 
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Nature and her works, not imposing on us either the 
illusion of being the doer, for that illusion is the 
result of the ignorance of this lower Nature. But 
this freedom, mastery, purity we cannot see; we are 
bewildered by the natural ignorance which hides 
from us the eternal self-knowledge of the Brahman 
secret within our being. But knowledge comes to 
its persistent seeker and removes the natural self- 
ignorance; it shines out like a long-hidden sun and 
lights up to our vision that self-being supreme 
beyond the dualities of this lower existence, ddityavat 
prakdcgayati tat param. By a long whole-hearted 
endeavour, by directing our whole conscious being 
to that, by making that our whole aim, by turning 
it into the whole object of our discerning mind and 
so seeing it not only in ourselves but everywhere, 
we become one thought and self with that, tad- 
buddhayo tad-âtmânah, we are washed clean of all 
the darkness and suffering of the lower man by the 
waters of knowledge,* jnana-nirdhita-kalmashah. 


The result is, says the Gita, a perfect equality 
to all things and all persons; and then only can we 
repose our works completely in the Brahman. For 
the Brahman is equal, samam Brahma, and it is 
only when we have this perfect equality, sâmye 
sthitam manah, ‘‘seeing with an equal eye the 


* The Rigveda so speaks of the streams of the Truth, the waters 
that have perfect knowledge. the waters that are full of the divine 
sunlight, ritasya dhârâh, âpo vichetasah, swarvatir apah. What are 
here metaphors, are there concrete symbols. 
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learned and cultured Brahman, the cow, the 
elephant, the dog, the outcaste’” and knowing all 
as one Brahman, that we can, living in that oneness, 
see like the Brahman our works proceeding from the 
nature freely without any fear of attachment, sin or 
bondage. Sin and stain then cannot be; for we 
have overcome that creation full of desire and its 
works and reactions which belongs to the ignorance, 
tair jitah sargah, and living in the supreme and 
divine nature there is no longer fault or defect in 
our works; for these are created by the inequalities 
of the ignorance. The equal Brahman is faultless, 
nirdosham hi samam brahma, beyond the confusion 
of good and evil, and living in the Brahman we too 
rise beyond good and evil; we act in that purity, 
stainlessly, with an equal and single purpose of 
fulfilling the welfare of all existences, kshina- 
kalmashah sarvabhita-hite ratah. The Lord in our 
hearts is in the ignorance also the cause of our 
actions, but through his Maya, through the egoism 
of our lower nature which creates the tangled web 
of our actions and brings back upon our egoism the 
recoil of their tangled reactions affecting us inwardly 
as sin and virtue, affecting us outwardly as suffer- 
ing and pleasure, evil fortune and good fortune, the 
great chain of Karma. When we are freed by 
knowledge, the Lord, no longer hidden in our 
hearts, but manifest as our supreme self, takes up 
our works and uses us as faultless instruments, 
nimitta-matram, for the helping of the world. Such 
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is the intimate union between knowledge and 
equality; knowledge here in the buddhi reflected 
as equality in the temperament; above, on a higher 
plane of consciousness, knowledge as the light of 
the being, equality as the stuff of the nature. 


Always in this sense of a supreme self- 
knowledge is this word jndna used in Indian philoso- 
phy and Yoga; it is the light by which we grow 
into our true being, not the knowledge by which we 
increase our information and our intellectual riches ; 
it is not scientific or psychological or philosophic or 
ethical or aesthetic or worldly and practical know- 
ledge. These too no doubt help us to grow, but 
only in the becoming, not in the being; they enter 
into the definition of Yogic knowledge only when 
we use them as aids to know the Supreme, the Self, 
the Divine,—scientific knowledge, when we can get 
through the veil of processes and phenomena and 
see the one Reality behind which explains them all: 
psychological knowledge, when we use it to know 
ourselves and to distinguish the lower from the 
higher, so that this we may renounce and into that 
we may grow; philosophical knowledge, when we 
turn it as a light upon the essential principles of 
existence so as to discover and live in that which is 
eternal; ethical knowledge, when by it having dis- 
tinguished sin from virtue we put away the one and 
rise above the other into the pure innocence of the 
divine nature; aesthetic knowledge, when we dis- 
cover by it the beauty of the Divine; knowledge of 
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the world, when we see through it the way of the 
Lord with his creatures and use it for the service of 
the Divine in man. Even then they are only aids; 
the real knowledge is that which is a secret to the 
mind, of which the mind only gets reflections, but 
which lives in the spirit. 

The Gita in describing how we come by this 
knowledge, says that we get first initiation into it 
from the men of knowledge who have seen, not 
those who know merely by the intellect, its essen- 
tial truths; but the actuality of it comes from within 
ourselves : ‘‘the man who is perfected by Yoga, finds 
it of himself in the self by the course of Time,” it 
grows within him, that is to say, and he grows into 
it as he goes on increasing in desirelessness, in 
equality, in devotion to the Divine. It is only of 
the supreme knowledge that this can altogether be 
said; the knowledge which the intellect of man 
amasses, is gathered laboriously by the senses and 
the reason from outside. To get this other know- 
ledge, self-existent, intuitive, self-experiencing, self- 
revealing, we must have conquered and controlled 
our mind and senses, sanyatendriyah, so that we 
are no longer subject to their delusions, but rather 
the mind and senses become its pure mirror; 
we must have fixed our whole conscious being on 
the truth of that supreme reality in which all exists, 
tat-parah, so that it may display in us its luminous 
self-existence. 

Finally, we must have a faith which no intellec- 
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tual doubt can be allowed to disturb, çraddhâvân 
labhate jndnam.. *“The ignorant who has not faith, 
the soul of doubt goeth to perdition; neither this 
world, nor the supreme world, nor any happiness 
is for the soul full of doubts.” In fact, it is true 
that without faith nothing decisive can be achieved 
either in this world or for possession of the world 
above, and that it is only by laying hold of some 
sure basis and positive support that man can attain 
any measure of terrestrial or celestial success and 
satisfaction and happiness; the merely sceptical 
mind loses itself in the void. But still in the lower 
knowledge doubt and scepticism have their tem- 
porary uses; in the higher they are stumbling 
blocks: for there the whole secret is not the balanc- 
ing of truth and error, but a constantly progressing 
realisation of revealed truth. In intellectual know- 
ledge there is always a mixture of falsehood or in- 
completeness which has to be got rid of by sub- 
jecting the truth itself to sceptical inquiry; but in 
the higher knowledge falsehood cannot enter and 
that which intellect contributes by attaching itself to 
this or that opinion, cannot be got rid of by mere 
questioning, but will fall away of itself by persis- 
tence in realisation. Whatever incompleteness there 
is in the knowledge attained, it must be got rid of, 
not by questioning in its roots what has already 
been realised, but by proceeding to further and 
more complete realisation through a deeper, higher 
and, wider living in the Spirit. And what is not 
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yet realised must be prepared for by faith, not by 
sceptical questioning, because this truth is one which 
the intellect cannot give and which is indeed often 
quite opposed to the ideas in which the reasoning 
and logical mind gets entangled: it is not a truth 
which has to be proved, but a truth which has to 
be lived inwardly, a greater reality into which we 
have to grow. Finally, it is in itself a self-existent 
truth and would be self-evident if it were not for 
the sorceries of the ignorance in which we live; the 
doubts, the perplexities which prevent us from 
accepting and following it, arise from that ignorance, 
from the sense-bewildered, opinion-perplexed heart 
and mind, living as they do in a lower and pheno- 
menal truth and therefore questioning the higher 
realities, ajndnasambhiittam hr’itstham sancayam. 
They have to be cut away by the sword of know- 
ledge, says the Gita, by the knowledge that realises, 
by resorting constantly to Yoga, that is, by living 
out the union with the Supreme whose truth being 
known all is known, yasmin vijnàte sarvam 
vijndatam. 

The higher knowledge we there get is that 
which is to the knower of Brahman his ‘constant 
vision of things when he lives uninterruptedly in the 
Brahman, brahmavid brahmani sthitah. That is 
not a vision or knowledge or consciousness of 
Brahman to the exclusion of all else, but a seeing 
of all in Brahman and as the self. For, it is said, 
the knowledge by which we rise beyond all relapse 
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back into the bewilderment of our mental nature, 
is ‘‘that by which thou shalt see all existences with- 
out exception in the Self, then in Me.” Elsewhere 
the Gita puts it more largely, ‘‘Equal-visioned 
everywhere, he sees the Self in all existences and 
all existences in the Self. He who sees Me every- 
where and all and each in Me, is never lost to Me 
nor I to him. He who has reached oneness and 
loves Me in all beings, that Yogin, howsoever he 
lives and acts, is living and acting in Me. O 
Arjuna, he who sees all equally everywhere as him- 
self, whether it be happiness or suffering, I hold 
him to be the supreme Yogin.”’ That is the old 
Vedantic knowledge of the Upanishads which the 
Gita holds up constantly before us; but it is its 
superiority to other later formulations of it that it 
turns persistently this knowledge into a great 
practical philosophy of divine living. Always it 
insists on the relation between this knowledge of 
oneness and Karmayoga, and therefore on the 
knowledge of oneness as the basis of a liberated 
action in the world. Whenever it speaks of know- 
ledge, it turns at once to speak of equality which 
is its result; whenever it speaks of equality, it turns 
to speak too of the knowledge which is its basis. 
The equality it enjoins does not begin and end in 
a static condition of the soul useful only for self- 
liberation ; it is always a basis of works. The peace 
of the Brahman in the liberated soul is the founda- 
tion ; the large, free, equal, worldwide action of the 
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Lord in the liberated nature radiates the power 
which proceeds from that peace; these two made 
one synthesise divine works and God-knowledge. 
We see at once what a profound extension we 
get here for the ideas which otherwise the Gita has 
in common with other systems of philosophic, 
ethical or religious living. Endurance, philosophic 
indifference, resignation are, we have said, the 
foundation of three kinds of equality ; but the Gita’s 
truth of knowledge not only gathers them all up 
together, but gives them an infinitely profound, a 
magnificently ample significance. The Stoic know- 
ledge is that of the soul’s power of self-mastery by 
fortitude, an equality attained by a struggle with 
one’s nature, maintained by a constant vigilance 
and control against its natural rebellions: it gives 
a noble peace, an austere happiness, but not the 
supreme joy of the liberated self living not by a 
rule, but in the pure, easy, spontaneous perfection 
of its divine being, so that ““however it may act 
and live, it acts and lives in the Divine,” because 
here perfection is not only attained but possessed in 
its own right and has no longer to be maintained 
by effort, for it has become the very nature of the 
soul’s being. The Gita accepts the endurance and 
fortitude of our struggle with the lower nature as 
a preliminary movement; but if a certain mastery 
comes by our individual strength, the freedom of 
mastery only comes by our union with God, by a 
merging or dwelling of the personality in the one 
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divine Person and the loss of the personal will in 
the divine Will. There is a divine Master of 
Nature and her works, above her though inhabiting 
her, who is our highest being and our universal 
self ; to be one with him is to make ourselves divine. 
By union with God we enter into a supreme free- 
dom and a supreme mastery. The ideal of the 
Stoic, the sage who is king because by self-rule he 
becomes master also of outward conditions, re- 
sembles superficially the Vedantic idea of the self- 
ruler and all-ruler, swarât samrdt; but it is on a 
lower plane. The Stoic kingship is maintained by 
a force put upon self and environment; the entirely 
liberated kingship of the Yogin exists naturally by 
the eternal royalty of the divine nature, a union 
with its unfettered universality, a finally unforced 
dwelling in its superiority to the instrumental nature 
through which it acts. His mastery over things is 
because he has become one soul with all things. 
To take an image from Roman institutions, the Stoic 
freedom is that of the libertus, the freedman, who 
is still really a dependent on the power that once 
held him enslaved; his is a freedom allowed by 
Nature because he has merited it. The freedom of 
the Gita is that of the freeman, the true freedom of 
the birth into the higher nature, self-existent in its 
divinity. Whatever he does and however he lives, 
the free soul lives in the Divine; he is the privileged 
child of the mansion, bdalavat, who cannot err or 
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the All-blissful, the All-loving, the All-beautiful. 
The kingdom which he enjoys, ràjyam  samr’ 
iddham, is a sweet and happy dominion of which 
it may be said, in the pregnant phrase of the Greek 
thinker, *'The kingdom is of the child.” 

The knowledge of the philosopher is that of 
the true nature of mundane existence, the transience 
of outward things, the vanity of the world’s 
differences and distinctions, the superiority of the 
inner calm, peace, light, self-dependence. It is an 
equality of philosophic indifference; it brings a high 
calm, but not the greater spiritual joy; it is an 
isolated freedom, a wisdom like that cf the Lucretian 
sage high in his superiority upon the cliff-top whence 
he looks down on men tossed still upon the 
tempestuous waters from which he has escaped,—in 
the end something after all aloof and ineffective. 
The Gita admits the philosophic motive of indiffer- 
ence as a preliminary movement; but the indiffer- 
ence to which it finally arrives, if indeed that in- 
adequate word can be at all applied, has nothing in 
it of the philosophic aloofness. It is indeed a posi- 
tion as of one seated, above, uddsinavat, but as the 
Divine is seated above, having no need at all in 
the world, yet he does works always and is present 
everywhere supporting, helping, guiding the labour 
of creatures. This equality is founded upon one- 
ness with all beings. It brings in what is wanting 
to the philosophic equality; for its soul is the soul 
of peace, but also it is the soul of love. It sees 
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all beings without exception in the Divine, it is one 
self with the self of all existences and therefore it 
is in supreme sympathy with all of them. With- 
out exception, açeshena, not only with all that is 
good and fair and pleases; nothing and no one, 
however vile, fallen, criminal, repellent in appear- 
ance, can be excluded from this universal, this 
whole-souled sympathy and spiritual oneness. 
Here there is no room, not merely for hatred or 
anger or uncharitableness, but for aloofness, dis- 
dain or any petty pride of superiority. A divine 
compassion for the ignorance of the struggling 
mind, a divine will to pour forth on it all light and 
power and happiness there will be, indeed, for the 
apparent man; but for the divine soul within him 
there will be more, there will be adoration and love. 
For from all, from the thief and the harlot and the 
outcaste as from the saint and the sage, the Beloved 
looks forth and cries to us, ““This is 1.” **‘He who 
loves Me in all beings, —what greater word of 
power for the utmost intensities and profundities of 
divine and universal love, has been uttered by any 
philosophy or any religion? 

Resignation is the basis of a kind of religious 
equality, submission to the divine will, a patient 
bearing of the cross, a submissive forbearance. In 
the Gita this element takes the more ample form 
of an entire surrender of the whole being to God. 
It is not merely a passive submission, but an active 
self-giving; not only a seeing and an accepting of 
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the divine will in all things, but a giving up of 
one’s own will to be the instrument of the Master 
of works, and this not with the lesser idea of being 
a servant of God, but, eventually at least, of such 
a complete renunciation both of the consciousness 
and the works to him that our being becomes one 
with his being and the impersonalised nature only 
an instrument and nothing else. All result good 
or bad, pleasing or unpleasing, fortunate or un- 
fortunate, is accepted as belonging to the Master 
of our actions, so that finally not only are grief and 
suffering borne, but they are banished: a perfect 
equality of the emotional mind is established. 
There is no assumption of personal will in the ins- 
trument; it is seen that all is already worked out 
in the omniscient prescience and omnipotent 
effective power of the universal Divine and that the 
egoism of men cannot alter the workings of that 
Will. Therefore, the final attitude is that enjoined 
on Arjuna in a later chapter, “*All has been already 
done by Me in my divine will and foresight; be- 
come only the occasion, O Arjuna,” nimitta- 
mdtram bhava savyasdchin. This attitude must 
lead finally to an absolute union of the personal 
with the Divine Will and, with the growth of know- 
ledge, bring about a faultless response of the ins- 
trument to the divine Power and Knowledge. A 
perfect, an absolute equality of self-surrender, the 
‘mentality a passive channel of the divine Light and 
Power, the active being a mightily effective instru- 
e 
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ment for its work in the world, will be the poise of 
‘this supreme union of the Transcendent, the uni- 
versal and the individual. 

Equality too there will be with regard to the 
action of others upon us. Nothing that they can 
do, will alter the inner oneness, love, sympathy 
which arises from the perception of the one self 
in all, the Divine in all beings. But a resigned for- 
bearance and submission to them and their deeds, 
a passive non-resistance, will be no necessary part 
of the action; it cannot be, since a constant instru- 
mental obedience to the divine and universal Will 
must mean in the shock of opposite forces that fill 
the world a conflict with personal wills which seek 
rather their own egoistic satisfaction. Therefore 
Arjuna is bidden to resist, to fight, to conquer; but, 
to fight without hatred or personal desire or personal 
enmity or antagonism, since to the liberated soul 
these feelings are impossible. To act for the loka- 
sangraha, impersonally, for the keeping and lead- 
ing of the peoples on the path to the divine goal, 
is a rule which rises necessarily from the oneness of 
the soul with the Divine, the universal Being, since 
that is the whole sense and drift of the universal 
action. Nor does it conflict with our oneness with 
all beings, even those who present themselves here 
as opponents and enemies. For the divine goal is 
their goal also, since it is the secret aim of all, even 
of those whose outward minds, misled by ignorance 
and egoism, would wander from the path and re- 
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sist the impulsion. Resistance and defeat are the 
best outward service that can be done to them. By 
this perception the Gita avoids the limiting conclu- 
sion which might have been drawn from a doctrine 
of equality impracticably overriding all relations 
and of a weakening love without knowledge, while 
it keeps the one thing essential unimpaired. For 
the soul oneness with all, for the heart calm 
universal love, sympathy, compassion, but for the 
hands freedom to work out impersonally the good, 
not of this or that person only without regard to or 
to the detriment of the divine plan, but the purpose 
of the creation, the progressing welfare and salva- 
tion of men, the total good of all existences. 
Oneness with God, oneness with all beings, 
the realisation of the eternal divine unity every- 
where and the drawing onwards of men towards that 
oneness are the law of life which arises from the 
teachings of the Gita. There can be none greater, 
wider, more profound. Liberated oneself, to live 
in this oneness, to help mankind on the path that 
leads towards it and meanwhile to do all works for 
God and help man also to do with joy and accep- 
tance all the works to which he is called, kr’itsna- 
karma-kr’it, sarvakarmdni joshayan, no greater or 
more liberal rule of divine works can be given. 
This freedom and this oneness are the secret goal 
of our human nature and the ultimate will in the 
existence of the race. It is that to which it must 
turn for the happiness all mankind is now vainly 
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seeking, when once men left their eyes and their 
hearts to see the Divine in them and around, in all 
and everywhere, sarveshu, sarvatra, and learn that 
it is in him they live, while this lower nature of 
division is only a prison-wall which they must break 
down or at best an infant-school which they must 
outgrow, so that they may become adult in nature 
and free in spirit. To be made one self with God 
above and God in man and God in the world is 


the sense of liberation and the secret of perfection. 
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When we can live in the higher self by the 
unity of works and self-knowledge, we become 
superior to the method of the lower workings of 
Prakriti. | We are no longer enslaved to Nature 
and her gunas, but, one with the Ishwara, the 
master of our nature, we are able to use her with- 
out subjection to the chain of Karma, for the pur- 
poses of the Divine Will in us; for that is what the 
greater Self in us is, he is the Lord of her works 
and unaffected by the troubled stress of her reac- 
tions. The soul ignorant in Nature, on the con- 
trary, is enslaved by that ignorance to her 
modes, because it is identified there, not felicitously 
with its true self, not with the Divine who is seated 
above her, but stupidly and unhappily with the ego- 
mind which is a subordinate factor in her opera- 
tions in spite of the exaggerated figure it makes, 
a mere mental knot and point of reference for the 
play of the natural workings. To break this knot, 
no longer to make the ego the centre and beneficiary 
of our works, but to derive all from and: refer all 
to the divine Supersoul is the way to become 
superior to all the restless trouble of Nature's 
modes. For it is to live in the supreme conscious- 
ness, of which the ego-mind is a degradation, and 
to act in an equal and unified Will and Force and 
not in the unequal play of the gunas which is a 
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broken seeking and striving, a disturbance, an 
inferior Maya. 

The passages in which the Gita lays stress on 
the subjection of the ego-soul to Nature, have by 
some been understood as the enunciation of an abso- 
lute and a mechanical determinism which leaves no 
room for any freedom within the cosmic existence. 
Certainly, the language it uses is emphatic and seems 
very absolute. But we must take, here as elsewhere, 
the thought of the Gita as a whole and not force its 
affirmations in their solitary sense quite detached from 
each other,—as indeed every truth, however true in 
itself, yet, taken apart from others which at once 
limit and complete it, becomes a snare to bind the 
intellect and a misleading dogma;; for in reality each 
is one thread of a complex weft and no thread must 
be taken apart from the weft. Everything in the 
Gita is even so interwoven and must be understood 
in its relation to the whole. The Gita itself makes 
a distinction between those who have not the know- 
ledge of the whole, akr’itsnavidah, and are misled 
by the partial truths of existence, and the Yogin 
who has the synthetic knowledge of the totality, 
kr’itsna-vit. To see all existence steadily and see 
it whole and not be misled by its conflicting truths, 
is the first necessity for the calm and complete wis- 
dom to which the Yogin is called upon to rise. A 
certain absolute freedom is one aspect of the soul's 
relations with Nature at one pole of our complex 
being; a certain absolute determinism by Nature is 
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the opposite aspect at its opposite pole; and there is 
also a partial and apparent, therefore an unreal 
eidolon of liberty which the soul receives by a con- 
torted reflection of these two opposite truths in the 
developing mentality. It is the latter to which we 
ordinarily give, more or less inaccurately, the name 
of free will; but the Gita regards nothing as free- 
dom which is not a complete liberation and mastery. 

We have always to keep in mind the two great 
doctrines which stand behind all the Gita’s teachings 
with regard to the soul and Nature,—the Sankhya 
truth of the Purusha and Prakriti corrected and com- 
pleted by the Vedantic truth of the threefold Purusha 
and the double Prakriti of which the lower form is 
the Maya of the three gunas and the higher is the 
divine nature and the true soul-nature. This is the 
key which reconciles and explains what we might 
have otherwise to leave as contradictions and in- 
consistencies. There are, in fact, different planes of 
our conscious existence, and what is practical truth on 
one plane ceases to be true, because it assumes a 
quite different appearance, as soon as we rise to a 
higher level from which we can see things more 
in the whole. Recent scientific discovery has.shown, 
that man, animal, plant and even the metal have 
essentially the same vital reactions and they would, 
therefore, if each has a certain kind of what for want 
of a better word we must call nervous consciousness, 
possess the same basis of mechanical psychology. 
Yet if each of these could give its own mental account 
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of what it experiences, we should have four quite 
different and largely contradictory statements of the 
same reactions and the same natural principles, 
because they get, as we rise in the scale of being, 
a different meaning and value and have to be judged 
by a different outlook. So it is with the levels of 
the human soul. What we now call in our ordinary 
mentality our free will and have a certain limited 
justification for so calling it, yet appears to the Yogin 
who has climbed beyond and to whom our night is 
day and our day night, not free will at all, but a 
subjection to the modes of Nature. He regards the 
same facts, but from the higher outlook of the whole 
knower, kr’itsna-vit, while we view it altogether 
from the more limited mentality of our partial know- 
ledge akr’itsnavidah, which is an ignorance. What 
we vaunt of as our freedom is to him bondage. 

The perception of the ignorance of our assump- 
tion of freedom while one is all the time in the 
meshes of this lower nature, is the view-point at 
which the Gita arrives and it is in contradiction to 
this ignorant claim that it affirms the complete sub- 
jection of the ego-soul on this plane to the gunas. 
‘‘While-the actions are being entirely done by the 
modes of Nature,” it says, ‘he whose self is be- 
wildered by egoism thinks that it is his ‘I’ which is 
doing them. But one who knows the true principles 
of the divisions of the modes and of works, realises 
that it is the modes which are acting and reacting 
on each other and is not caught in them by attach- 
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ment. Those who are bewildered by the modes, 
not knowers of the whole, let not the knower of the 
whole disturb in their mental standpoint. Giving 
up thy works to me, free from desire and egoism, 
fight delivered from the fever of thy soul.” Here 
there is the clear distinction between two levels of 
consciousness, two standpoints of action, that of the 
soul caught in the web of its egoistic nature and 
doing works with the idea, but not the reality of free 
will, under the impulsion of Nature, and that of the 
soul delivered from its identification with the ego, 
observing, sanctioning and governing the works of 
Nature from above her. 

We speak of the soul being subject to Nature ; 
but on the other hand the Gita in distinguishing the 
properties of the soul and Nature affirms that while 
Nature is the executrix, the soul is always the lord, 
Ishwara. It speaks here of the self being bewildered 
by egoism, but the real Self to the Vedantin is the 
divine, eternally free and self-aware. What then is 
this self that is bewildered by Nature, this soul that 
is subject to her? The answer is that we are speak- 
ing here in the common parlance of our lower or 
mental view of things; we are speaking of the appar- 
ent self, or the apparent soul, not of the real self, 
not of the true Purusha. It is really the ego which 
is subject to Nature, inevitably because it is itself part 
of Nature, one functioning of her machinery; but 
when the self-awareness in the mind-consciousness 
identifies itself with the ego, it creates the appearance 
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of a lower self, an ego-self. And so too what we 
think of ordinarily as the soul is really the natural 
personality, not the true Person, the Purusha, but 
the desire-soul in us which is a reflection of the 
consciousness of the Purusha in the workings of 
Prakriti: it is, in fact, itself only an action of the 
three modes and therefore a part of Nature. Thus 
there are, we may say, two souls in us, the apparent 
or desire-soul, which changes with the mutations of 
the gunas and is entirely constituted and determined 
by them, and the free and eternal Purusha not limited 
by Nature and her gunas. We have two selves, the 
apparent self, which is only the ego, that mental 
centre in us which takes up this mutable action of 
Prakriti, this mutable personality, and which says 
“I am this personality, I am this natural being who 
am doing these works,’’—but the natural being is 
simply Nature, a composite of the gunas,—and the 
true self which is, indeed, the upholder, the pos- 
sessor and the lord of Nature and figured in her, 
but is not itself the mutable natural personality. 
The way to be free must then be to get rid of the 
desires of this desire-soul and the false self-view of 
this ego. ‘“‘Having become free from desire and 
egoism,” cries the Teacher, “‘fight with all the fever 
of thy soul passed away from _ thee,’’—nirdshir 
nirmamo bhitwd. 

This view of our being starts from the Sankhya 
analysis of the dual principle in our nature, Purusha 
and Prakriti. Purusha is inactive, akartâ; Prakriti is 
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active, kartri: Purusha is the being full of the 
light of consciousness ; Prakriti is the Nature, mecha- 
nical, reflecting all her works in the conscious wit- 
ness, the Purusha. Prakriti works by the inequality 
of her three modes, gunas, in perpetual collision 
and intermixture and mutation with each other; and 
by her function of ego-mind she gets the Purusha 
to identify himself with all this working and so 
creates the sense of active, mutable, temporal 
personality in the silent eternity of the Self. The 
impure natural consciousness overclouds the pure 
soul-consciousness; the mind forgets the Person in 
the ego and the personality; we suffer the discrimi- 
nating intelligence to be carried away by the sense- 
mind and its outgoing functions and by the desire 
of the life and the body. So long as the Purusha 
sanctions this action, ego and desire and ignorance 
must govern the natural being. 

But if this were all, then the only remedy would 
be to withdraw altogether the sanction, suffer or 
compel all our nature by this withdrawal to fall into 
a motionless equilibrium of the three gunas and so 
cease from all action. But this is precisely the 
remedy,—though it is undoubtedly a remedy, one 
which abolishes, we might say, the patient along 
with the disease,— which the Gita constantly dis- 
courages. Especially, to resort to a tamasic inaction 
is just what the ignorant will do if this truth is thrust 
upon them ; the discriminating mind in them will fall 
into a false division, a false opposition, buddhibheda; 
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their active nature and their intelligence will be 
divided against each other and produce a disturbance 
and confusion without true issue, a false and self- 
deceiving line of action, mithydchara, or else a mere 
tamasic inertia, cessation of works, diminution of the 
will to life and action, not therefore a liberation, but 
rather a subjection to the lowest of the three gunas, 
to tamas, the principle of ignorance and of inertia. 
Or else they will not be able to understand at all, 
they will find fault with this higher teaching, assert 
against it their present mental experience, their 
ignorant idea of free will and, yet more confirmed 
by the plausibility of their logic in their bewilderment 
and the deception of ego and desire, lose their 
chance of liberation in a deeper more obstinate 
confirmation of the ignorance. 

In fact, these higher truths can only be helpful 
because there only they are true to experience and 
can be lived, on a higher and vaster plane of cons- 
ciousness and being. To view these truths from 
below is to mis-see, misunderstand and probably to 
misuse them. It is a higher truth that the distinction 
of good and evil is indeed a practical fact and law 
valid fdr the egoistic human life which is the stage 
of transition from the animal to the divine, but on a 
higher plane we rise beyond good and evil, are 
above their duality even as the Godhead is above it. 
But the unripe mind, seizing on this truth without 
rising from the lower consciousness where it is not 
practically valid, will simply make it a convenient 
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excuse for indulging its Asuric propensities, denying 
the distinction between good and evil altogether and 
falling by self-indulgence deeper into the morass of 
perdition, sarvd-jndna-vimiidhaén nashtan achetasha. 
So too with this truth of the determinism of Nature; it 
will be mis-seen and misused, as those misuse it who 
declare that a man is what his nature has made him 
and cannot do otherwise than as his nature compels 
him. [t is true in a sense, but not in the sense which 
is attached to it, not in the sense that the ego-self can 
claim irresponsibility and impunity for itself in its 
works; for it has will and it has desire and so long 
as it acts according to its will and desire, even though 
that be its nature, it must bear the reactions of its 
Karma. It is in a net, if you will, a snare which 
may well seem perplexing, illogical, unjust, terrible 
to its present experience, to its limited self-know- 
ledge, but a snare of its own choice, a net of its own 
weaving. 

The Gita says, indeed, *‘All existences follow 
their nature and what shall coercing it avail?” which 
seems, if we take it by itself, a hopelessly absolute 
assertion of the omnipotence of Nature over the soul ; 
‘even the man of knowledge acts accordirig to his 
own nature.” And on this it founds the injunction 
to follow faithfully in our action the law of our 
nature, ‘Better is one’s own law of works, 
swadharma, though in itself faulty, than an alien law 
well wrought out; death in one’s own law of being 
is better, perilous is it to follow an alien law.” 
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What is precisely meant by this Swadharma we have 
to wait to see until we get to the more elaborate 
disquisition in the closing chapters about Purusha 
and Prakriti and the gunas; but certainly it does not 
mean that we are to follow any impulse, even though 
evil, which what we call our nature dictates to us. 
For between these two verses the Gita throws in this 
further injunction, “‘In the object of this or that sense 
liking and disliking are set in ambush ; fall not into 
their power, for they are the besetters of the soul in 
its path.” And immediately after this, in answer 
to Arjuna’s objection who asks him, if there is no 
fault in following our Nature, what are we then to 
say of that in us which drives a man to sin, as if by 
force, even against his own struggling will, the 
Teacher replies that this is desire and its companion 
wrath, children of rajas, the second guna, the 
principle of passion, and this desire is the soul's 
great enemy and has to be slain. Abstention from 
evildoing it declares to be the first condition for 
liberation, and always it enjoins self-mastery, self- 
control, sanyama, control of the mind, senses, all 
the lower being. 

Thére is therefore a distinction to be made 
between what is essential in the nature, its native 
and inevitable action, which it avails not to all to 
repress, suppress, coerce, and what is accidental to 
it, its wanderings, confusions, perversions, over 
which we must certainly get control. There is a 
distinction implied too between coercion and sup- 
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pression, nigraha, and control with right use and 
right guidance, sanyama. The former is a violence 
done to the nature by the will, which in the end 
depresses the natural powers of the being, dtmanam 
avasddayet ; the latter is the control of the lower by 
the higher self, which successfully gives to those 
powers their right action and their maximum eff- 
ciency,—yogah karmasu kaucalam. This nature of 
sanyama is made very clear by the Gita in the 
opening of its sixth chapter, “‘By the self thou 
shouldst deliver the self, thou shouldst not depress 
and cast down the self (whether by self-indulgence 
or suppression); for the self is the friend of the self 
and the self is the enemy. To the man is his self 
a friend in whom the (lower) self has been conquered 
by the (higher) self, but to him who is not in posses- 
sion of his (higher) self, the (lower) self is as if an 
enemy and it acts as an enemy.” When one has 
conquered one’s self and attained to the calm of a 
perfect self-mastery and self-possession, then is the 
supreme self in a man founded and poised even in 
his outwardly conscious human being, saméhita. 
In other words, to master the lower self by the 
higher, the natural self by the spiritual is the way of 
man’s perfection and liberation. 

Here then is a very great qualification of the 
determinism of Nature, a precise limitation of its 
meaning and scope. How the passage from subjec- 
tion to mastery works out is best seen if we observe 
the working of the gunas in the scale of Nature from 
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